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2nd ALPA Executive Board Convenes in Chic 
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Overwhelming Pilot Preference for ILS 


THE 


LaGuardia Field’s multitudinous array of air traffic woes receives a new 
and watery addition in the form of two feet of flood tide that buried the 


sea-level airport beneath a watery surface and put three of its four runways out of commission on 
October 31. Flood-grounded planes are shown on the parking and taxiing apron waiting for the 
water to subside and the debris to be cleared away. Nearby Newark airport handled a large por- 
tion of the New York traffic load while LaGuardia was out of commission. The flood tide, which 
turned LaGuardia Field into more of a lake than an airport, was the highest in two years, but 
subsided the following day to permit normal resumption of air traffic at the congested airport. 


Pilots Prefer ILS 
By 46-1 Margin 


Ever since the war, which 
was undoubtedly a tremendous 
spurt to commercial aviation, 
but which was at the same time 


'|the breeding ground for many 








6s 99 Walter, J. “Walt” Addems 
G E N T LE M AN WALT (left), director of flight opera- 
tions for United Air Lines, whose 1,500,000 miles of flying makes him a 
claimant to more flying time than any other air line chief pilot, receives 
his 20-year service pin from J. A. Herlihy, vice-president of operations. 
“Walt” taught himself to fly in a Curtiss type pusher plane at the 
tender age of 17, and in 1925 entered commercial flying as an air mail 
pilot between Minneapolis and Chicago. Two years later he joined 
National Air Transport, a predecessor company of United Air Lines, 
and was appointed superintendent of flying for United in 1931. A 
chief pilot worthy of the name, he has proven himself a gentleman and 
as capable an executive as a pilot. Walt’s a gentleman, natural like— 
you know, without acting. 


over-publicized and over-rated 
aeronautical developments, one 
of the reigning and most heated 
controversies has been that of 
the Instrument Landing System 
(ILS) vs. Ground Control Ap- 
proach (GCA). 

Although there has been con- 
siderable division of opinion in 
industry and in governmental 
circles over the relative merits 
of the two systems, dependent 
upon the interests represented, 
there remains little doubt where 
the air line pilots, who must fly 
the planes and use the systems, 
stand on this question today. 

As a primary landing aid and 
from a standpoint of safety, the 
air line pilots have shown a 
clean-cut preference for ILS over 
GCA by a top-heavy majority, 
the results of a recent poll con- 
ducted by ALPA’s Engineering 
and Air Safety Department has 
revealed. 

46 to 1 Is Decisive 

The margin of preference, as 
reflected in a questionnaire sur- 
vey to which 53 councils have 
replied as this issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT goes to press, is 
an overwhelming 46 to one in 
favor of the Instrument Landing 
System over Ground Control 
Approach. 

Results of the questionnaire 
show that 46 of the Association’s 
councils preferred ILS as a pri- 
mary landing aid, while only one 
voted for GCA as a primary 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 
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For November, An FROM HIS DREAM 
Exec. Bd. Meeting 


their genius acknowledged in their 

lifetime, but 76-year-old Orville 

Wright. co-inventor of the airplane, 
High-lighted by the Air Line 
Pilots Association Second Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, which 
convened in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill., on November 20, 
1947, the October-November pe-| 
riod was a busy one for ALPA| 
headquarters with the majority 
of activity centering around nec- | 
essary pre-meeting preparation 


INVEST IN AMERICA 
x Buy x 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


ORVILLE WRIGHT 
ALPA’s Honorary Member No. I 
| has been one of them. He has seen 
the idea to which he gave birth at 
Kitty Hawk blossom into a great in- 


Board meeting itself. 

This voluminous preparation— 
plus two crash investigations, 
processing of grievance cases, 
the signing of another agreement | dustry and the greatest mode of 
and continuation of employment | mass transportation man has ever 
agreement negotiations, several | known; he has seen men with wings 
Master Executive Council meet- | become one of the greatest forces 
ings, air safety work to which of peace, as well as one of the most 
ALPA has been committed, and | potent weapons of war; he has seen 


“ar ae his crude wire and canvas 38 mph 
the normal load of individual de- plane of 1905 grow up into the sleek 
partmental activity—all in all) metal 650.6 mph aerodynamic mira- 
spelt an unusually busy month | cle of 1947. 
for Headquarters. Today, however, Orville Wright is 

Signing of the Pioneer|in Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton. 
Everywhere men who fly wish him 
Godspeed in his recovery. 


| 
prior to the actual Bncoutive| 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) | 


66 : 9 Tyrone Power, Hollywood's 

WELL, THEY’ RE RIGHT” : Rete Rabie” abd 
Actress Lana Turner look over the route that the film actor planned to fly 
on his combination goodwill-business-vacation jaunt, including a flight 
completely around Africa prior to a scheduled return to Hollywood in the 
latter part of November. Accompanying him on the spectacular flight in 
the reconverted DC-3 was air line Captain R. N. “Bob” Buck, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 2, TWA-New York, who was granted a leave of absence from his 
air line flying job to make the trip. Wrote Captain Buck, with his typical 
and famed Bob Buck humor, after spanning thousands of miles of water: 
“They say it's a long way across this man’s ocean in a two-engine plane 
... well, they’re right.” 
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ACTION OR RUIN! 


The question of which comes first—payload or safety—is 
one which the air line industry can no longer adroitly sidestep. 
Moreover, the answer is going to have to be clear-cut, one way or 
the other. There can be no compromise. Middle-of-the-road safe- 
ty is, in reality, not safety at all but only a misleading and be- 
guiling cloak of hypocrisy. Public interest is finally being aroused 
on the question of which should come first and that interest will 
eventually dictate which the choice will be—payload first and 
safety second, or, safety above all else? 


Here is an example of current public opinion. The following 
editorial on this subject, written by R. A. Randolph, is reprinted 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in which it appeared: 


PAYLOAD OR SAFETY ALOFT? 


“There have been three interesting developments in the aftermath 
of the United Air Lines DC-6 tragedy that took 52 lives in Utah on 
October 24. CONSIDERED ALTOGETHER, THEY PROVE THAT 
DEFINITE STEPS MUST SOON BE TAKEN TO WIPE OUT AN 
AIR LINER HAZARD THAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN OVERCOME 
LONG AGO—FIRE IN FLIGHT. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board authorized removal of parachute 
flares (which are believed to have figured in the Utah crash) from all 
DC-6 planes. They were carried forward of the rear cargo hold, near 
the cabin heating apparatus, but outside the cabin itself, according to 
dispatches. Certainly this sounds as though the highly inflammable 
magnesium devices were in a rather dangerous location as well as in 
a place that must have been inaccessible when aloft. 

“A few days later, the CAB’s enforcing and inspecting agency, the 
CAA, ordered removal of all fiber glass insulation from Douglas DC-6s. 
It had been found that in some cases the insulation became saturated 
with inflammable fluid that might have come from the hydraulic sys- 
tem, according to the United Press dispatches. 


“In between these orders, the Air Line Pilots Association, repre- 
senting ‘97 per cent of all commercial pilots and copilots, issued a 
strong statement through its president, David L. Behncke. HE DE- 
CLARED THAT THEIR SAFETY RECOMMENDATIONS HAD BEEN 
IGNORED DESPITE REPEATED PRESENTATION BEFORE CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 


“Among these rec dations were: Development of a non-inflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid; development of better fire extinguishers; com- 
plete fireproofing of plane interiors. 


“WHAT HAS TO HAPPEN BEFORE THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THESE MEN WHO FLY THE AIRLINERS ARE HEEDED? 
Why wasn’t the magnesium flare hazard on the DC-6 thought of be- 
fore? And if the hydraulic fluid and the fiber glass combination on the 
DC-6 was dangerous, how does it happen that it took the Utah crash 
to disclose it? ABOVE ALL, ARE THE FACTORS OF SPEED, LUX- 
URY AND PAYLOAD TO OUTWEIGH THE GREATEST FACTOR 
OF ALL—SAFETY?” 























The air line industry took a right step in grounding the DC-6’s 
—and admitting that fire hazards must exist—in a near repetition 
of the Utah crash when an American Airlines DC-6 caught fire 
near Gallup, N. M., on November 12. What will come of this vol- 
untary grounding is yet to be seen, but it is a certainty that we 
need more of this type of practicing of air safety and less hypo- 
critical preaching of it. 

We need less dodging of the issue and more admission of the facts 
which point out cne thing above all else—that our air safety record is 
shoddy and bad, and not very much has been done abcut it except talk, 
speculation, and theorizing by self-styled experts who carry on a well- 
organized campaign of belittlement and disregard of the safety recom- 
mendations of the men who know the answers... the ones who fly 
the planes. We need less alibiing for this lack of effective action, less 
excuses for our air safety sins of both omission and commission, and 
more, much more, forthright and honest appraisal of our aids and 
airborne equipment and its “SCHEDULE WITH SAFETY” limitations. 
Above all, we definitely need to make up our minds whether we are 
going to do something about it so our great air line industry, with its 
vast potentialities, will grow, progress, mature, and prosper as it should 


and can or whether we are going to stand idly by and see it revert 
to RUIN 


The Air Line Pilots Association has again pointed the way 
toward the goal of air safety in its presentation made to President 
Truman’s Air Policy Commission in Washington on November 1. 
They have again reiterated: their irrefutable stand—reestablish 
the independent Air Safety Board and permit it to function in 
conjunction with the air line pilots’ proposed Bureau of Standards 
for Air Safety and the greater majority of the rocks on the rocky 
road of air safety will have been cleared away. 

WE MUST MAKE A CHOICE ... ACTION OR RUIN ... 
AND THE TIME WE MUST MAKE IT IS NOW!!! 

—David L. Behncke. 


By H. E. WHITSITT 
Council No. 45, MCA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


In our last letter the linotype 
operators must have struck just 
as they got to the last para- 
graph—it just didn’t show up. 
Seeing there is a dearth of origi- 
nal thoughts running around the 
track tonight, we’ll start out 
with that last paragraph. 

We were speaking of in- 
creased waistlines around these 
parts and that brought to mind 
the argument between Dale Dun- 
can (the new contender), Fred 
Mahoney (run-of-the-mill), and 
Oliver Hamilton Patterson (re- 
tiring undefeated champion). 
They spend their time between 


runs arguing, “You’re fatter 
than me!” “No, you’re fatter 
than me.” The fact is that none 


of them can enter a companion- 
way door without that deft twist 
of the torso. We are just sitting 
here and wondering how Lee 
Parent has managed to stay out 
of the debate this long. After 
reading this paragraph, we have 
the answer to why the linotype 
operator ‘struck—it would also 
be safer if we struck out for 
parts unknown. 

Drop in Anytime 

Right in here we'd like to say 
that you fellows who have friends 
on MCA might try looking them up 
at the following places: St. Charles 
in New Orleans, Rice in Houston, 
and the Radisson in Minneapolis. 
Drop in and shoot the bull some- 
time. 

On the latest run bids we had a 
few upsets as usual. Wally Wal- 
dorf moved down to the south end 
and bid the Houston run. Follow- 
ing in Wally’s steps was Bob Bon- 
nett, who to cur knowledge has 
shunned the warmer circuits up to 
this time. Also flying to Houston 
are Leo Cullen and Wade Mumaw 
who was rudely shoved off the 
New Orleans yo-yo hop. Walt Pate 
and Paul Walters make up the rest 
of the Houston complement. Leon- 
ard Hagie went to the New 
Orleans run, along with Sam Gib- 
erson and Ralph Francis. For 
other reports as to where our pi- 
lots are flying, send a self-ad- 
dressed envelope to this scribe. Oh, 
yes, and include $25.00 to cover the 
cost of mailing (twenty-five dollars, 
that is). 

It’s a Record 

According to our roving reporter, 
there are new navigational facilities 
going in around these parts. ILS 
installations at various stations, in- 
cluding one at Grandview, Mo., 
should make things easier to get 
home at times. Also, my roving 
snoop reports that certain pilots 
have been busy installing their own 
facilities. The latest is a small 
transmitter inthe kitchen stove 
so that they can home onthe range. 

John and Sam Giberson, the only 
brother team on MCA, (that is 
some kind of a record isn’t it?— 
no father and son teams, no twins, 
no mother and daughter hostesses 
—just one brother team)—well, 
anyway our only brother team has 
moved into a new house. 

Officially we have the news that 











Mike Does It 
The ‘Hard Way’ 


By C. M. MAYER 
Council No. 58, PCA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mike Kardos, of Local Council 
No. 58, is celebrating the first 
anniversary of the possible, but 
highly improbable, feat of mak- 
ing a hole in one. O. K., so may- 
be some of you have made a hole 
in one but Mike did it the hard 
way, ON THE FLY and never 
touched the ground. Mike has a 
lot of witnesses, a gold certifi- 
cate, a case of wheaties, cartons 
of cigarettes, and a lot of other 
stuff to prove it. Happy anniver- 
sary, Mike! 

I understand Phil McCracken, 
the par buster, is taking the 
boys who are willing to make a 
wager on the links. 

The birds and bees were 
really busy last summer. Tisch- 
ler recently married. Cal Traver 
and Chief Hostess Hutcheson 
are going to say, “I do,” and Joe 
Moran also weds soon. Herbie 
Kuntz and Jim Irwin are scan- 
ning the skies for that stork air 
mail special delivery. Try all you 
want, boys, but Frank “‘the Fox” 
is champ with Bill Riley running 
a close second. 

Fay Dowfiing is now legal to 
push four throttles instead of 
two. 

Kurly Korb Klaims Dept.: 
That he is still picking seagull 
feathers out of his teeth when he 
got the bird through the wind- 
shield during an approach at 
NK a while back. Hope Kurly 
saved me the wishbone ’cause 
it’s time to button up your over- 
coat. It looks like it’s going to 
be a cold, cold winter. 








nedy will take the same steps in 
the near future. The bachelor crop 
is getting thinner and thinner, and, 
as we mentioned before, the mar- 
ried crop is getting fatter and fat- 
ter. Could it be we have a fixa- 
tion on this “fat” business? 
Haven’t had our stanine yet this 
month! 


Let ’Em Write Their Own 


We would like to mention Jim 
Graham’s name right here. He has 
moved up to the Minneapolis base 
on the last bid. Of course that 
puts him under the jurisdiction of 
Council No. 46, and we’ll be darned 
if we write their news for them. 

It’s hard to mention that Bill 
Root and Paul Van Maanen have 
recently acquired the nick-names 
of “Scrooge” and “Penny Pinch- 
ing Paul.” But the news must be 
reported if we are to remain im- 
partial. However, that’s as far as 
we can go. You'll have to ask them 
for the story. 

The saddest news of the month 
is that an even dozen of copilots 
were furloughed by the recent cut- 
back in flight time. We’re really 





“Red” McDonald will sign for a 
marriage license in December. Un- 


tion from unimpeachable sources 
that Thurman Lucas and Joe Ken- 


officially we have reliable informa- | 


sorry to see these boys go and we 
| hope to see them back in a short 
time. The shorter the better. 
| Keep your minimums clean until 
We meet again. 
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HERE IS OLD SWINDLESHEET, 
AN ANIMAL OF GREAT REKNOWN, 
IF THERE ARE NO CABS AROUND, 
YOU CAN RIDE HIM 





INTO TOWN. 








Iu Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA 
Canton, C. E.—EAL 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 


Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 


Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudson, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S—PAA 
Bucher, C. |..—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 


Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
rson, S. A.—P' 


’ A 
Chamberlain, C. B—NWA 
Christian, I. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. ——— 


Clayton, R. C.—C& 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 
Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 


Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gardner, G. W.—Panagra - 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. 1.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Hald, A. A.—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Jesselyn, John—PCA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kincanon, T. N.—AA 


King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 


Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Latz, W. G.—Pioneer 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Lynn, J. B. 
McAfee, William—PAA 
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McCauley, J. 
McCoy, R. S 
McKerinan, F 
McLaughlin, 
McMickle, H 
McMillen, E. 
Majors, R. R 


Olson, K. S.- 
Onsgard, Ald 


Paschal, Arcl 
Paulis, Raym 
Pedley, C. F. 
Perry, J. A.- 
Person, A. G 
Pickup, C. V 
Pielemeir, H. 
Pitman, C. \ 
Poe, K. N.— 
Porter, G. H 
Potter, N. V 
Proebstle, Re 
Pursley C. H 
Quale, R. J.- 
Radoll, R. W 
Raley, R. J.- 
Repack, W. ° 
Rhew, J. N.- 
Riggs, R. S.- 
Robbins, W. 

Rose, J. A.— 
Rousch, C. W 
Rust, F. H.— 
Salisbury, H. 
Sandblom, L. 
Sandgren, T. 
Sands, R. E.- 
Sauceda, J. I 
Schwartzbach, 
Scott, *. T. 
Scott, P. C.- 
Scroggins, L. 
Shank, E. S.- 
Sharpnack, J. 
Sheets, D. K. 
Sherwood, G. 
Smith, G. E.- 
Smoot, C. H. 
Snowden, J. | 
Stark, Horace 
Steen, J. L.- 
Stehle, W. C. 
Stiller, H. A. 
Stoner, S. E. 
Stroud, J. E.. 
Stultz, H. L.- 
Supple, R. E. 
Tarrant, H. F 
Terletzky, Lec 
Thomas, L. E 
Thompson, A. 
Turbyne, Robe 
Underwood, S 
Vance, C. K.- 
Vanderbusch, 

Wagar, G. K. 
Waldron, Joe- 
Walker, M. A 
Wallace, C. V 
Wasil, N. A.- 
Watkins, E. ( 
Weatherdon, | 
Weber, R. J.- 


West, F. W.- 
Westerfield, V 
Whidden, R. ( 
Wieselmayer, 
Wilson, W. C 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, FP 
Willingham, fk 
Witt, Porter- 
Worthen, J. 4 
Wright, J. S. 
Young, G. E.- 
Zeier, C. F.— 
Zundel, W. R 


Blomgren, L. 
Carl, A. C.— 
Chiappino, L. 
Cochran, R. N 
Colton, Ray— 
Currier, C. L. 
Fife, J. A— 
Gambee, H. 7 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griffin, L. B.- 
Hohag, R. J.- 
Hubbard, D. | 
Jamieson, L. 
Jaster, F. B.- 
Johnson, P. E 
Knight, J. H. 
Leist, G. G.— 
Little, R. J.- 
Maguire, R. C 
McConaughey, 
Peterson, J. I 
Phelps, H. T.: 
Rhoades, G. I 
Rosenberger, | 
Schmitz, Georg 
Schier, Tip—| 
Swanson, Axel 
Taylor, V. W. 


Wallace, J. i 
Wittenberg, F 


Anderline, F. 
Anderson, W. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 


Hines, K. F. 

Holland, Glenn 
Hulsman, H. \ 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A 
Jennings, Sper 
Judy, H. R 
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ju Coustant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’’ 


McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKerinan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshal, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 


Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 
Perry, J. A—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Panagra 
Poe, K. N.—Panagra 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 


Pursley C. H.—Panagra 
Quale, R. J.—AA 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 


Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.—KLM 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Sandblom, L. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
Nest, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Little, R. J.—AA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Leak, E. L. 
Lorber, C. A. 
McMarkin, R. A. 
Miller. G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 





(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


agreement in Houston, Texas, on 
Thursday, November 13, 1947, 
left only three air lines with 
agreements yet unsigned— 
namely United Air Lines, West- 
ern Air Lines, and Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways—and was 
the nineteenth employment 
agreement to be negotiated in 
less than a year. 

The Second Air Line Pilots 
Association Executive Board 
meeting was being held in ac- 
cordance with Article VI of the 
Constitution and By-Laws fol- 
lowing a vote of the Board of 
Directors to dispense with the 
Convention for the 1947 calen- 
dar year and hold a meeting of 
the Executive Board in lieu 
thereof. 

The pre-meeting agenda of 
items to be handled by the Sec- 
ond Executive Board meeting 
was already lengthy as the meet- 
ing convened, and the probabil- 
ity was that more items requir- 
ing attention would be intro- 
duced as the meeting progressed. 

The ALPA Executive Board 
meeting on May 21-24 was the 











Association in accordance with 
the Ninth Annual Convention 
| resolution. Due to the size and 
|voluminosity of this part of 
| ALPA’s activities, it was con- 
| ducted more like a convention 
|than an Executive Board meet- 
ling. It is anticipated, that 
| with the experience gained at 
| the first meeting, the Second Ex- 


ecutive Board meeting will be} 


more streamlined and informal 
| with a tempo more that of a 
Board of Directors meeting than 
|a Convention. 

A complete report of the Sec- 


'ond Executive Board meeting,| 


both pictorial and verbal, will 
| appear in the December issue of 
|\the AIR LINE PILOT which 


| will be devoted largely to this} 


meeting, its scope of activities 
land its accomplishments. 
Mediation was the keynote in 
ALPA’s employment agreement 
making activities during the Oc- 


|few air lines on which employ- 


|ment agreements are as yet in| 


an uncompleted status. 


UAL Case A-2632 
United Air Lines still con- 


| tinued to hold the spotlight in| 


the employment agreement ne- 
gotiations as mediation confer- 
ences, which have already piled 
up a record for the number of 


still being held in October and 
November with a four-day ses- 
sion on October 21, 22, 23 and 
| 24, a second conference on No- 
| vember 6 and 7, and still a third 
| beginning on November 12. 

| Docketed as Case A-2632, fol- 
| lowing the breakdown of direct 
|negotiation conferences on Au- 


| oR 
|gust 5, mediation conferences 


| were held daily from September | 


|25 to October 24 with UAL’s 
lawyer-negotiators posing an in- 








Iu Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
| we all must take for a final check.” 
| Ormsbee, F. E. 

} Riddle, G. L. 

| Roulstone, J. J. 

| Rousch, U. E. 

Shelton, B. M. 

Squire, J. P. L. 

Stark, H. C. 

Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 

Veblen, E. H. 

Walbridge, D. C. 

Warner, Roy 

Wheaton, H. H. 

Whittemore, F. W. 

Wolf, J. F. 

Willey, S. L. 

Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 
ALPA Employees in 
Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 























first held by the Air Line Pilots | 


tober-November period, with ne-| 
gotiations continuing with those | 


continuous days in meeting, were | 


Pioneer Agreement Signed Nov. 13 








surmountable stumbling block to 
settlement during these lengthy 
negotiations. 


Final Stalemate 


As a last stalemate, the com- 
pany turned down the final pro- 
posals of the UAL pilots, and 
it is expected that arbitration 
will be proffered, such proffer of 
arbitration being the next step 
in normal negotiating progres- 
sion under the Railway Labor 
Act. : 

Pilot conferees participating in 
the last series of conferences with 
United Air Lines were Clayton 
Stiles, of Local Council No. 52, 
UAL-New York; V. M. Williams, 
of Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chi- 
cago; S. J. Nelson, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 34, UAL-San Francisco; R. 
D. McKillip, of Local Council No. 
12, UAL-Chicago; R. L. Spickel- 
mier, of Local Council No. 33, UAL- 
Denver; and J. C. Christie, of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. The company was repre- 
sented by C. MacElwaine, of the 
UAL legal staff; Tom Daley, an- 
other attorney; H. N. Eskeldson, 
and C. V. O’Callaghan, assistant di- 
rector of flight operations. George 
MacSwan, of the National Media- 
tion Board, has acted as the medi- 
ator at these mediation confer- 
ences. 2 

Direct negotiation conferences, 








| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


GCA Draws Only 
‘One Vote in Poll 


| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 











landing aid. Of the 46 showing 
| preference for ILS as a primary 
| landing aid, 12 of them, however, 
|additionally recommended that 
| GCA .be used as a secondary aid. 
| Six reserved listing of preference 
because of insufficient experience 
with either system upon which 
to base a definite conclusion. 


A Matter of Safety 


The consensus of comments, 
based on actual experience and 
| an evaluation of the factors con- 
sidered to provide the greatest 
| safety, indicate that the councils’ 
conclusive over-all preference 
|for ILS was based on the fact 
| that it was the more thoroughly 
proven of the two systems and 
left less margin for error than 
GCA into which additional 
| human elements, in the form of 
ground operators, are thrust. 

Despite the one-sided prefer- 
ence in the poll, it could not be 
construed as a recommendation 
|for complete abandonment of 
|GCA, the general open-minded 
|opinion being that the pilots 
were wholeheartedly in favor of 
further research and develop- 
|ment of GCA or any other land- 
|ing aids which will increase the 
| safety of air line flying. 
| The GCA-ILS poll was one of 
ithe most conclusive and unani- 


|mous ever conducted by Head- 


| quarters with the Engineering 
| Department reporting that they 
| received the most rapid returns 


| of any previous survey of this 
nature. 


| ALPA’s Recommendations 


The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion has already made the fol- 
lowing recommendations regard- 
ing approach and landing aids to 
both the Congressional commit- 
tees investigating air line acci- 
dents early this year and to the 
President Truman’s_ Special 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety: 

(1) That approach, runway 
lights, and locator stations be 
added to complete all presently 
installed ILS facilities. 

(2) That new ILS installa- 
tions be installed at all air line 
airports not having this system. 

(3) That FIDO (Fog, Inten- 
sive, Dispersal of), a war-born 
method of dispersing fog by 
heat, be installed on an experi- 
mental basis at airports where 
such a device can be readily 
tested and used in air line opera- 
tions. 


(4) That surveillance radar 
also be installed on an experi- 


Traffic Control, and to test the 
utility and practicability of sur- 
veillance radar as an aid to lo- 
cate and guide a “lost plane’”’ to 
the airport, and thereby reduce 
potential collision hazard which 
is of growing concern. 





mental basis as an aid to Air 


BLACK JAVA AND LONG VIGILS 
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A work stoppage to the air line pilots doesn’t mean locking up 


the office lock, stock and barrel and “goin’ afishin’.” Instead of a va- 
cation, it’s the antithesis of it and means long hours of vigil, weary 
meeting after meeting to settle it as quickly as possible, and black 
java for the man “on watch.” Here are a few of the pictorial high lights 
from the recent AOA strike. (1) Emery Martin, AOA Master Chair- 
man, talks to reporters over the phone as he reads press accounts on 
the opening day of the 20-day work stoppage. (2) Non-flying AOA 
employees read bulletins, telling the causes and progress of the strike, 
which were issued by Local Council No. 29, AOA, from the No. 1 strike 
control point in Flushing, N. Y. (3) B. O. Sparks, a member of the 
AOA Pilots Negotiating Committee, which put in many long and tire- 
some nights in an endeavor to end the strike as rapidly as possible, 
pours himself a cup of black coffee to ward off sleep in the wee small 
hours of the morning. No, indeed; this is one time when “no work” 
meant W-o-r-k with a capital “W.” 
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A couple of the “looking alikest,” “flying alikest” twins we ever 


saw, M. C. Williams (left) and L. 
15-year pins from Los Angeles acting chief pilot Bill Campbell. 


M. Williams (right) receive TWA 
Not 


only do their looks parallel one another, but their flying careers have 


run identical courses. 


Both left the Army Air Corps in September, 


1932, to join TWA. After serving as maintenance employees, during 
a period which L. M. once recalled as “one in which you went to work 
as a mechanic at 12 bucks a week and waited around for a pilot’s job 
to open up at a little bit more if you were lucky,” they began flying in 


June, 1933. 


of his brother by virtue of being a grandfather of three months. 


Both have two children with M. C. being slightly ahead 


Both 


are members of Local Council No. 4, TW A-Los Angeles, of which L. M. 


was once chairman, and, to add to the confusion, look-alike brother 


M. C. was vice-chairman. 








On TWA — Good Will 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 3) 





the first conference held 
with Hawaiian Airlines for the 
purpose of negotiating an em- 
ployment agreement for the pi- 
lots, who have designated ALPA 
as their collective bargaining 
representative, were held with 
the company on October 14, 15, 
16, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 30, and 31, 
at the company offices in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


An agreement, however, was 
not reached because of several 
factors, the two outstanding 
ones being the number of flying 
hours and the rates of compen- 
sation. On flight hours, the com- 
pany refused to set 85 hours as 
the maximum monthly unit of 





NERVE CENTER 


ALPA’s new and modernized administration offices at 3140 W. 63rd Street. 





work for the pilots on a block- 
to-block basis, while on rates of 
compensation, despite the fact 





| copilots’ 
| direct 





Alex Smith, senior vice-president; 
C. E, Elliot, superintendent of. flight 
operations, and P. P. Maxwell, of 
the Hawaiian Employers Associa- 
tion. 


Pioneer Case A-2673 


Mediation conferences with 
Pioneer Airlines — which had 
been docketed as Case A-2673 


on October 3, 1947—-were held | 


in Houston, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, with W. G. Rupp, 
of the National Mediation Board, 
assigned as the federal mediator 
in the case. An agreement was 
reached and signed between the 
company and the pilots on No- 
vember 13 after two mediation 
conferences. Among its out- 
standing features is a substan- 
tial increase for copilots. 

The employment agreement 
negotiations on Pioneer went 
into mediation after direct nego- 
tiations were deadlocked on the 
pay issue. Previous 
negotiation conferences 
vere held with Pioneer on June 
3, 4, 5, and 6 and September 23. 

Pilot conferees included Chair- 
nan H. B. Hall, R. W. Gray, A. E 


Scheihagen, E. Van Loyd, and B. D 
Richards, all of Local Council No 


‘9, Pioneer; and K. J. Ulrich, of the | 


=mployment Agreement Depart- 
nent. Company spokesmen were 
H. B. Seifert, vice-president of op 
*rations; and P. Morrison, of 
the Airlines Negotiating Committee. 


TWA MEC Meets 


A meeting of the TWA Master 
Executive Council was held at the 
Continental Hotel, Kansas 
Missouri, on November 10 and 11: 
An unusual 
ing was the fact that during the 
periods in between sessions of the 
MEC, meetings were held with the 


| company. 


the pilots reduced their original | 


proposals considerably during 


the negotiations, all of the com-| 


pany offers relating to rates of 
compensation were less than the 
pilots are presently receiving 
and obviously unacceptable. 
Members of the pilot negotiating 
committee in the Hawaiian confer- 
ences were Chairman H. W. Phil- 
lips, Roland Low, B. M. Murray, 
and Faye Domke, all of Local Coun- 
cil No. 65, Hawaii; 
rich, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department, serving as Head- 
quarters representative due to the 
unavailability of ALPA President 
David L. Behncke caused by the 
conflicting AOA strike and air safe- 
ty matters. It is expected that me- 
diation will be requested. 
Company representatives who 
took part in the negotiations were 








and K. J. Ul-} 


A negotiating committee was ap- 


| 





| 


City, | 
aspect of this meet-| 


| CHALLENGE, THROUGH THE WALL STREET Post OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 


pointed to start work on the new| 


contract. The committee is made 
up of one copilot and one first pi- 
lot from the International Division 
and one copilot and two first pilots 
from the Domestic Division. They 
are R. P. Long, of Local Council 
No. 53, TWA-Rome; F. S. Blaney, 
of Local Council No. 3, TWA-Kan- 


A CHALLENGE TO VISHINSKY 





ALTITUDE PARACHUTE JUMP RECORD 





SMILING AT YOU HERE Is Marte MCMILLIN, HOLDER OF THE WORLD’S 


FOR WOMEN, WHO HAS ISSUED A 


To Soviet RussIA’s CHAMPION WOMAN PARACHUTIST, ELENA VLADIMIRSKA, 


or Moscow. 
A RECORD OF 28,260 FEET. 


ON HER 282ND JUMP RECENTLY, RussiA’s ELENA CLAIMED 
Miss MCMILLIN, A FORMER WAC SERGEANT, 


POOH-POOHS IT AND SAYS BLUNTLY: “I DON’T BELIEVE IT, AND THEREFORE 


CHALLENGE THE 


Unitep STATEs.” 
To Evena’s 282. 


RUSSIANS TO SEND THEIR CHUTIST FROM 
IRON CURTAIN TO GO UP AND CHUTE DOWN WITH 


BEHIND THE 
ME ON THE SOIL OF THE 


MARIE HAS MADE 697 PARACHUTE JUMPS IN CONTRAST 








Local Council No. 53, TWA-Rome; 
R. A. Bowen, of Local Council No. 
69, TWA-San Francisco; J. H. 
Roe, of Local Council No. 3, 


| TWA-Kansas City; and Master 


sas City; W. F. Judd, of Local 
Council No. 53, TWA-Rome; D. B. 
Kuhn, of Local Council No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles; and Busch | 
Voigts, of Local Council No. 3, 


TWA-Kansas City. 

Both domestic and international 
problems were discussed at the 
meeting and when they were pre- 
sented to the company, they gave 
every indication that all complaints 
would be remedied. This was con- 
sidered one of the most successful 


TWA pilot-company meetings ever | 


held. Both the pilots and manage- 
ment are making every effort to get 
along and work out their problems. 

The company officials participat- 
ing in the meeting include: Frank 
E. Busch, director of flight opera- 
tions; Paul S. Frederickson, super- 
intendent of the western region; 
and R. Biron, vice-president of in- 
dustrial relations. 

Pilots attending the MEC meet- 
ing and company meetings were: 
R. V. Johnson and R. G. Derick- 
son of Local Council No. 2, TWA- 
New York; Busch Voigts 
M. 
TWA-Kansas City; 
and G. M. Roeder, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 4, TWA-Los Angeles; Roger 
Don Rae and L. T. Ryan, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; 
Robert Day and W. F. Judd, of 





One of the most vital of ALPA’s many departments, the Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Department, which helps keep the cash on which ALPA operates 
coming in while at the same time keeping an eagle eye on the outgo, is shown hard at work in their section of 


This office also houses the Statis- 


tical and Research Department, the Engineering and Air Safety Department. the Grievance and Conciliation 


Department. the C 





il Coordination Departments, and the Membership and Membership Records Department 


in its 5,000 square feet of office space. Persons identifiable in the above photo are: C. Rohles, Jr.; head of the 
Bookkeeping Department. seated at desk at left; Miss Kay Moller, seated at desk at his right; and Constance 
Tadin, at desk in immediate foreground. Headquarters’ total personnel roster now numbers 65, a concrete 
indication in itself of ALPA’S vast expansion. 


Chairman R. G. Strait, of Lecal 
Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago. 
President Behncke and S. A. Col- 
vin from Headquarters also attend- 
ed. Miss Schroeder, who is secre- 
tary to Councils No. 3 and 45, acted 
as secretary at the meeting. 


Two Crash Investigations 


Two crash investigations high- 
lighted the activities of the En- 
gineering and Air Safety Depart- 


|ment during the latter part of 


October and the early part of 
November. 

The United Air Lines’ DC-6 crash 
on October 24, 1947, at Bryce Can- 
yon, Utah, saw the immediate de- 
parture of ALPA Engineer C. F. 
Eck to the scene of the accident 
and simultaneously provoked a re- 


| view of all correspondence and rec- 


and B.| 
Boyd, of Local Council No. 3,! 
S. D. Welsh, | 


ommendations relating to fire haz- 
ards on air line airplanes to de- 
termine whether the fire, which 
caused the fatal crack-up, occurred 
from some new cause or was a 


| repetition of a known previous 


cause. 


From his on-the-scenes investi- 


| gations, Mr. Eck reported that the 





plane had been badly disintegrated 
in the fire and resultant explosion 
and that considerable time would 
be required to thoroughly analyze 
the wreckage and arrive at a de- 
termination of probable causes. 

While still working on the in- 
vestigation of the DC-6 crash, the 
wreckage of the Pan American 
Airways Clipper, reported missing 
in Alaska on October 26, 1947, was 
sighted. Since Mr. Eck had de- 
voted many days to investigating 
the UAL accident, it was decided 
that his presence was desired to 
examine the wreckage of the PAA 
plane at the Alaskan site, and he 
departed for Alaska on Novem- 
ber 2 
Questionnaire Tabulated 

During the month, the GCA-ILS 
preference questionnaire was sum- 
marized and indicated an _ over- 
whelming majority of air line pi- 
lots preferred the ILS system of 
landing aids to do their job with 
safety. (See complete and detailed 
story on page one of this issue.) 
Although returns are not as yet 
100 per cent complete, indications 
are that the preference for the ILS 
system of landing aids is 50 to one. 

Another Engineering Department 
high light for the month was the 
hearing relating to applying the 
“T” Category operation rules to 
the DC-3. Previous to departing 
for Washington to attend these 
hearings, ALPA’s Engineering De- 
partment spent considerable time 
in gathering data to be used in 
the hearing, and on Friday, Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, T. G. Linnert, of the 
Engineering Department, left for 
Washington to assist in final prep- 
arations to be used by ALPA’s rep- 
resentatives at this hearing. The 
hearing itself was held on Novem- 
ber 3, 1947. 


Study Draft Release 


Indications to date are that the 
operation rules for the DC-3 may 





remain unchanged for quite some 





time, Mr. Linnert reported, al- 
though no final releases have as 
yet been circulated regarding this 
hearing. 

Comments received from ALPA 
Airway Aids and Air Traffic Con- 
trol Advisory Committee regarding 
Draft Release 47-10, Subject: Altim- 
eter Settings, have been summa- 
rized and forwarded to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as ALPA’s com- 
ments on this draft release. 

In response to Headquarters re- 
quest to the membership for fur- 
ther recommendations on air line 
fire hazards, the Engineering De- 
partment has received a large vol- 
ume of correspondence and many 
recommendations. 


Council Department 

S. A. Colvin, of the Council Co- 
ordination and Administration De- 
partment, spent considerable time 
on the road during the past month, 
working with various West Coast 
councils and assisting with the or- 
ganizational work of new councils. 
Mr. Colvin’s itinerary included Lo- 
cal Council No. 56, PAA-Transpa- 
cific; Local Council No. 34, UAI- 
San Francisco; and Local Council 
No. 69, TWA-San Francisco. 

During his stay in San Fran- 
cisco, he met with the Transocean 
pilots and laid the groundwork 
for the organization of their coun- 
cil. On his return trip to Chicago, 
he stopped at Boise, Idaho, and as- 
sisted in some detail work on the 
membership, as well as the proc- 
essing of election ballots. The 
Empire pilots now have their coun- 
cil operating and have been desig- 
nated as Local Council No. 73. 
Similar work was completed with 
Monarch Airlines in Denver and 
they have been designated Local 
Council No. 77. 

All nomination. ballots were 
mailed during the month, and the 
Council Coordination and Admini- 
stration Department is now in the 
process of tallying the ones which 
have already been returned. 


Publicity Department 


During the October-November 
period, the Publicity and Public Re- 
lations Department, in addition to 
publishing the AIR LINE PILOT, 
wrote and distributed three news 
releases. One related to the ending 
of the AOA strike; another to a 
review of those ALPA fire hazard 
recommendations about which 
nothing has been done; and the 
third, the results of the council 
poll on GCA and ILS taken by the 
Engineering Department. 


Grievance Department 


Three grievance cases, two of 
them system adjustment board 
hearings, and the other a company 
hearing, were handled by _ the 
Grievance and Conciliation Depart- 
— during October and Novem- 

er. 

At a hearing held before the Mid- 
Continent Pilots’ System Board of 
Adjustment in Kansas City, Mo. 
on October 31, Fred C. DeLosh, of 
Local Council No. 46, MCA-Minne- 
apolis, was represented by John F. 
Rice, of the Grievance and Con- 
ciliation Department. The pilot 
members of the Board were P. C. 
Walters and R. G. Francis, of Lo 
cal Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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BEAK! 


A SOLUTION OF ONE JET PROBLEM 


One of the imposing problems that the terriffic speed of jet 
planes and the attendant aerodynamic problems has brought is 
that of bailing out in an emergency. Conventional methods are 
completely obsolete. The best solution to date has been the so- 
called ‘‘ejection seats’? which throw the pilot from the plane by 
mechanical means. Jet fighters in the RAF are equipped with 
special pilot “ejection seats” which shoot the pilot to safety in an 
emergency at a speed of 60 feet a second. At prevailing speeds of 
600 plus miles an hour, all other methods of leaving the plane 
are impossible because of the great air pressure. 

This picture is the best one to date of a pilot flying from a 
plane through use of this innovation. Notice that he seems form- 
less, mainly because he pulls a blind over his face to protect him 
from the rush of air which is virtually unbearable. He flies up- 











ey 
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wards with a force 23 times that of the pull of gravity, and a para- 
chute opens automatically eight seconds after ejection, or, con- 
verted to distance, when he is approximately 240 feet above and 
considerably behind the plane which gives him a clear field of 
descent. 





278,000 POUNDS TAKES A LOT OF GEAR 


Massive size and strength is the keynote of this new type 
landing gear for the B-36 super bomber, which dwarfs the worker 
m the ground, as well as the one climbing about the strut. Pro- 
juction models of the B-36 at Consolidated Vultee’s Fort Worth, 
Texas, plant are being equipped with these newly developed four- 
wheel main landing gears. The eight 56-inch wheels, as high as 
the average man, distribute the bomber’s 278,000 pounds over a 
greater area. Engineers claim that this improved weight dis- 
tribution, coupled with 
shortened landing runs 
resulting from revers- 
ible pitch propellers, 
will enable the giant 
bomber to utilize a 
greater number of air- 
fields—a goal which is 
understandable and ac- 
ceptable for military 
operation, but is not 
feasible in commercial 
air line operations 
from a safety stand- 
point. Reversible pitch 
propellers will have 
absolutely no safety 
value if they are used 
as an excuse to short- 
en runway lengths or 
use commercial air lin- 
ers on fields for which 
they were never engi- 
neered nor designed, 
or on which they were 
never intended to be 
used. Advantages 
claimed for the four-wheel, truck-type gears are that they are 
lighter, safer in event of a blowout, and have tires which are 
easier to service. The multiple-wheel gears and the bubble-type 
pilots’ enclosures are the chief differences between the experi- 
mental XB-36 and the production bombers. Dual wheels on the 
nose landing gear are a feature of both models. 


OLD IDEAS COMING INTO USE 


Rockets used during World War II on military aircraft were 
used during World War I, in 1915, for shooting down observation 
balloons. 

Target planes, radio controlled in World War II, were 
thought of in terms of glider travel aloft and then used as glider 
targets after being dropped at a considerable altitude in World 
War I, 1918. 

The Flying Wing, again in development on the most mod- 
ern airplanes was flying in 1914. Pressurized cockpits used on 
very modern up-to-date fighter aircraft were flown as early as 
1920. 

Propeller in the rear at the tail, which idea is again being 
experimented with for modern aircraft, had been used in airplanes 
in 1913. 

Counter rotating propeller coming into use in modern air- 
planes was used in 1912. 

Dropable fuel tanks were used during World War II and were 
also used in 1918. 








ALL FLIGHTS CANCELLED ‘ox 


pany’s adamant stand and stubborn attitude. 





ne ss ts - 


pilot members of an AOA flight crew—engineer, navigator, 


stewardess, and purser—are told “no flights today” by the sched- 
ule clerk as they reported for duty at LaGuardia Field’s Marine Terminal on the first day of the AOA strike on 
September 30. The strike, which could have been averted by the company before it even started, or, at the 
worst, settled speedily soon thereafter, instead was prolonged for 20 days until October 20 because of the com- 


But now that it is ended, the “no flights today” has given way 


to a full schedule as AOA is back doing a capacity business and the pilots have the employment agreement 
which they were forced to strike to get. The AOA strike will doubtlessly go down in the history of manage- 
ment-pilot relations as the most strangely caused of all flight stoppages. 











e 
All Depts. Active 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 
City, while the company members 
were John A. Cunningham, vice- 
president of operations; and J. C. 
Collins, secretary-treasurer. 

Lyle D. Bobzin, of Loeal Council 
No. 24, TWA-International, was 
represented by Mr. Rice at a hear- 
ing before Roger Kruse, chief pi- 
lot, International Division, in Wil- 
mington, Del., on November 4. Mr. 
Rice was assisted in presentation 
of the case by TWA Master Chair- 
man R. G. Strait, of Local Council 
No. 25, TWA-Chicago. 

Due to the fine cooperation of all 
the participants, the case was set- 
tled at the first hearing. It is an- 
other vivid example of the fine 
pilot-company relations existing to- 
day on TWA. Although the settle- 
ment was not one hundred per 
cent in favor of the pilot, a deci- 
sion was reached which was rea- 
sonably satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

On November 14, C. G. Fred- 
ericks, of Local Council No. 
TWA-Los Ange-es, was represented 
by John F. Rice at a hearing be- 
fore the TWA Pilots’ System Board 
of Adjustment held in Kansas City, 
Mo. D. B. Kuhn, of Local No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles, and H. E. Neu- 
mann, of Local Council No. 3, 
TWA-Kansas City, were the pilot 
members of the board. Company 
representatives were F. E. Busch, 
director of flight operations; and 
J. T. Tomlinson. Leverett Edwards, 





an attorney from Oklahoma City, 
was appointed by the National Me- 
diation Board to sit as the fifth 
member. 





| 
Statistical Department | 

The Statistical and Research De- 
partment has prepared and com- 
pleted a series of economic book- 
lets and “negotiating helps,” eleven 
of these bulletins having been is- 
sued to date and the remainder 
ready to go to press, according to 
department head R. L. Oakman. 

The Rates of Compensation 
Handbook has been developed and 
is now complete. It consists of 
more than 100 pages of facts and 
figures dealing with the rates of 
compensation paid pilots and co- 
pilots on all air lines. In addition, 
it contains a section devoted to 
statistical charts in which com- 
parisons are made and illustrations 
drawn showing the various rates of 
pay now in effect. 


The Statistical and Research De- 
partment has also made a study 
showing the way in which the As- 
sociation spends its money, and ac- 
companied by a “pie chart” show- 
ing the percentage distribution of 
expenditures for the past year. 
This has been mailed to all ALPA 
chairmen and officers. 





Bookkeeping Department 


The fourth quarter dues billing, 
along with bills covering unpaid 


| was 





Education and Organization De- 
partment assessments, were mailed 
by the Bookkeeping and Account- 


ing Department during the Octo- 
ber-November period. An estimate 
of the AOA strike fund assessment 
also completed and billing 
made accordingly. 

A concerted campaign for the 
collection of delinquent dues is still 
in progress and shows very good 
results. So that it will be more 
obvious who is delinquent, in order 
that proper action can be taken 
speedily, a new Kardex system, 
with cards arranged according to 
a council and air line setup rather 
than alphabetically, is being placed 
into operation. 

During the month, a_ council 
membership verification report was 
sent to each chairman, and, when 
this is completed, Bookkeeping De- 
partment records will be complete 
and accurate. In addition, the reg- 
ular departmental activities of de- 
positing checks, answering and in- 
itiating correspondence, and mail- 
ing of flying cards was carried on 
by this department, while* at the 
same time working on the special 
projects. 


E and O Department 


Continued and steady progress 
was the keynote for the Education 
and Organization Department, 
which continued to branch out in 
assisting other crafts and classes 
in the air line industry to organize 
for collective bargaining purposes. 

A majority of authorization-to- 
act cards have been received by 


~ (Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 








AIR COMMITTEE 


Members and consultants of a congressional subcommittee, which is studying the problems 
of international air commerce, are shown on arrival at Berlin's Tempelhof Air Field. 
to right, they are: Front row: James |. Dolliver (R., la.); Oren Harris (D., Ark.); Marion I. 


Lef+ 
Bennett (R., Mo.); Lindley 


Beckworth (D., Tex.); Dwight L. Rogers (D., Fla.); and Arlin E. Stockburger, consultant. Back row: Harris Ellsworth (R., 
Ore.); Hugh D. Scott, Jr., (R., Pa.); Leonard W. Hall (R., N. Y.), the chairman of the committee; Richard F. Harless 
(D., Ariz.); and Elten Layton, staff member. Their field is a broad one and they will find the scope of their study large 
because the development of international air commerce has brought with it many new problems and aspects in addition 
to those of domestic aic transportation. 
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AND MORE MILES OF WIRES AND WIRES 


; 


The mechanical brain that made history . . . that’s this maze of wires and gadgets that constitute the 
nerve center of the Mark II automatic control panel of the plane which made possible the world’s first 
transoceanic robot flight from Gander, Newfoundland, to London, England, on September 22, without a 


human hand touching the controls. 


The panel is almost human. 


It stores preflight information given 


to it before flight begins; reads flight instruments; listens to radio signals; measures distances and air 


speeds; and carries out all other functions necessary for a successful flight. 


But one swallow does not 


make a spring, and neither does one such flight mean that the day of push-button planes is here, even 
the most enthusiastic of electronics experts admitting that such a day is still far distant . . . possibly not 


even within the lifetime of any of 


us. 


on its 2,400 mile flight, are William Jones (left) and Glenn Howard. 








BEHIND THE SCE 


(EpiTor’s Note: This is the 
second of a series of factual ar- 
ticles on the part ALPA has 
played and the recommendations 
which ALPA has made to the 
President’s Special Board of In- 

uiry on Air Safety. This in- 
stallment deals with the “T” 
Category revisions and the sub- 
ject of approaches, landings, and 
navigational aids. These articles 
will appear monthly in the AIR 
LINE PILOT.) 


On revision of the “T’’ Category, 
ALPA’s representatives have in- 
sisted on a safety factor that is 
adequate, instead of a continual re- 
juggling of the figures in order to 
get an answer on paper that seems 
satisfactory but which, in reality, 
fails to sufficiently increase the 
performance possibilities of the 
airplane. 

High lights of ALPA’s stand on 
this topic were summed up in the 
following excerpts from a letter by 
Captain Cox to Chairman Landis 
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outlining the pilots’ opinion of the 
“T”’ Categcry: 

“The pilots operating under this 
category have never been whole- 
heartedly in favor of its applica- 
tion. There are two factors in the 
estimation of the pilcts that should 
be accounted fer. One is the ad- 
vantage of placing more weight in 
the airplane for certain given 
winds. 

“Wind is an uncontrollable factor 
and we cannot be assured that it 
will remain the same in _ both 
velocity and direction. The pilot is 
required to report to duty an hour 
before scheduled departure time 
for the purpose of making out his 
flight plan, determine his field con- 
ditions, figure his take-off runway, 
select the amount of gas that he 
will need, and advise management 
of these factors. 

“With this information, the per- 
sonnel determines the amount of 
load that will be placed aboard the 
airplane. Who can predict what 
the wind will be one hour, or some- 
times an hour and a half, later? 
Our airports are poorly equipped 
with any method in which the pilct 








LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 





Following in his dad's foot- 
steps. four-year-old Ronnie 


Mumaw., pictured above with his father, Wade Mumaw, of Local Council 
No. 45, MCA-Kansas City, has already made his start in aviation. For the 
past year and a half, Wade has been designing, building and flying model 
airplanes. Now he is busy teaching Ronnie and he predicts that the boy 
will be able to appear at regional meets as an exhibitor by next spring. 


Mumew’s hobby requires patience. skill and know-how. 


Some of his 


models require eight days to design and build, but they've reaped him 
handsome dividends. Since spring of 1946, he’s participated in 20 contests 
and is the proud possessor of 13 trophies along with more than a thousand 
dollars’ worth of engines and other equipment in special prizes. One of his 
outstanding feats was accomplished last May at Omaha when he set a 
new world’s record (since broken) by flying his two-pound, .7-horsepower 
craft around the course at a speed of 118.5 miles per hour. He is now work- 
ing on a new high-powered model which he calls the “secret missile.” 


AIR 


Shown examining the mechanical brain, which piloted the C-54 


SAFETY FIGHT 


|can determine what the wind is at 
the time of his take-off. 

“The only answer to this problem 
is information from the tower op- 
erator as to his wind velocity as re- 
| corded at the location of the tower. 
| This reccrding is made some 30 to 
|50 feet above the surface of the 
| ground. Many times in the western 
|} portion of the United States the 
| wind, 50 feet off the ground, is any- 
| where from 15 to 20 miles an hour 
| greater in velocity and as much as 
|/180 degrees different in direction 
| than that recorded on the surface. 
| “It has been necessary at times 
|for pilots in the old days, when 
runways were shorter, to land 
downwind in order to stay within 
the boundaries of the airport. 

“When we are operating within 
the clearances allowed by the ‘T’ 
Category, the wind component is a 
serious factor and should be elimi- 
nated from the ‘T’ Category imme- 
diately. 

“The other factor that has not 
been incorporated in the ‘T’ Cate- 
gory, but which is of a very seri- 
ous nature, especially for the pilots 
in hot desert countries, is the tem- 
perature variable. Why this was 
not included in the ‘T’ Category 
has never been understood by the 
pilots. The pilots are well aware of 
the fact that an airplane will not 
get off in the same running dis- 
tance with very high temperatures 
as it will with lower temperatures. 

“The reasons for this are readily 
understandable. It is, therefore, 
further recommended that correc- 
tions that account for temperatures 
above standard be included in the 
‘T’ Category.” 

On the subject of actual testing 
of “T” Category planes, Captain 
Cox contended in a later letter: 

“When ‘T’ Category airplanes are 
subjected to the tests to meet the 
requirements, these requirements 
are adjusted to standard condi- 
tions relative to all factors. This 
not only is relative to the per- 
formance of the aerodynamic fac- 
tor, but also the power output 
available. 

“Although full effect of the tem- 
perature is taken into account, both 
on take-off run and take-off climb, 
to clear an object, no such compen- 
sation is allowed on its actual op- 
eration when placed in service. 

“For your information, I would 
like to give a few comparisons of 
what this effect means. For a wing 
loading of from 40 to 60 and a 
power loading of 10, which, for 
comparative purpose, our four-en- 
gine transports fit, the increased 
run from 0 degrees Fahrenheit to 
100 degtees Fahrenheit is 63 per 
cent to 66 per cent. 

“The decrease in climb for the 
same figures is 22 per cent. Before 
any further changes in these 
recommendations are made, I am 
convinced that actual tests should 
be run to prove the fallacy or 
truthfulness of all variables in- 
volved.” 

These recommendations on re- 
vision of the “T” Category, based 
on long pilot experience and accen- 
tuated by the UAL La Guardia 
Field crash, went into effect Oc- 
tober 15, 1947, on the nation’s air 
lines. 

One of the most important of all 
air safety considerations has been 
the factors involved in approaches 
and landings and navigational fa- 
cilities, particularly runway and 
approach lights. 

ALPA’s basic recommendations 
to the Board on this vital subject 
were: 

(1) 








That approach, runway 





lights, and locator stations be 





For ILS, Priority 


added to complete all presently in- 
stalled ILS (Instrument Landing 
System) facilities. 

(2) That new ILS installaticns 


be installed at all airports not 
having it. 
(3) That FIDO (Fog, Intensive, 


Dispersal of) be installed on an ex- 
perimental basis. 
(4) That surveillance radar also 


be installed on an experimental 
basis. 
(5) That GCA (Ground Control 


Approach) be installed at nearby 
military fields. 

Priority should be given the in- 
stallation of facilities to complete 
the 97 ILS systems already in- 
stalled, ALPA’s_ representatives 
pointed out, before we spread our 
funds too thin for experimental 
purposes and added that if it was 
impossible to install ILS at all 
fields, in accordance with the sec- 
ond recommendation, these fields 
should at least have approach and 
runway lights. 

“These lights,” the Board was in- 
formed, “are necessary for normal 
four-course range approaches, are 
also part of the ILS system when 
it is installed and will nct require 
additional funds at that time. 

“The installation of ILS systems 
throughout the country has the 


hearty approval of the air line 
pilots. 
“Facilities for navigation and 


landing during poor weather con- 
diticns have not materially im- 
proved or changed during the past 
15 years. The air line pilcts desire 
facilities that will provide immedi- 
ately for two opposite direction 
straight-in approaches at the major 
air line terminals and as soon as 
possible at all air line stops.” 

The reasons for this, ALPA’s 
representatives testified, was to 
provide for landing straight in 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. 

Of the AIR LINE PILOT, published 

monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 

1947. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and 

for the State and county aforesaid, 

personally appeared David L. Behncke, 
who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of the AIR 

LINE PILOT, and that the follow- 

ing is, to the best of his knowledge 

and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily, 


weekly, semi-weekly or tri-weekly 
newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date 


shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2. 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher—Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, International, 3145 W. 68rd St., 
Chicago 29, Ill. 

Editor—David L. Behncke, 3145 W. 
68rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 

Associate Editor—Edward C. Modes, 
3145 W. 68rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 

Business Manager—None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and ad- 

ress, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 
Officers— 

David L. Behncke, President, 3145 W. 
68rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 

Jerome E. Wood, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, 3145 W. 68rd St., Chicago 29, IIl. 

Raymond B. Andrews, Secretary, 3145 
W. 68rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 

Warren G. Malvick, Treasurer, 3145 
W. 68rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is . (This informa- 
tion is required from daily, weekly, 
semi-weekly, and tri-weekly newspa- 


pers only.) 
‘DAVID L. BEHNCKE, 
(Signature of Editor.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 29th day of September, 1947. 
(Seal) Viola Baumbach Colby, 
Notary Public. 
1950) commission expires February 15, 











TEN YEARS AGO 


In the wake of the many recent 
air disasters, among them the 
worst in the nation’s commercial 
aviation history, the air line pilots 
have again reiterated their pleas 
for an independent Air Safety 
Board, similar to the one that 
functioned between 1938 and 1949, 
with an unblemished record of 18 
months without a single air 
tragedy. 

However, the establishment of 
that Board was a difficult and 
long struggle and just ten years 
ago it was the subject of heated 
national controversy with many 
of the nation’s outstanding lead- 
ers rallying behind ALPA’s 
causes, 

The AIR LINE PILOT of No- 
vember, 1937, carries a feature 
article by O. O. McIntyre, col- 
umnist for McNaught Syndicate, 
indicating his approval of the in- 
dependent Air Safety Board. A 
part of it is quoted as follows: 

“There must be no casual 
probes of air line disasters. 
fhere have been too many of 
them. Responsibility must be 
fixed. If it is mechanical and 
not due to any negligence, the 
cause must be studied for an ef- 
fectual remedy. If chances have 
been taken merely to make rec- 
ords, the guilty must be pun- 
ished. 

“Just when America is becom- 
ing air-conscious, it is folly not 
to try in every way to make 
such travel as foolproof as pos- 
sible. The great minds say that 
this is not impossible. It is 
merely a matter of time and pa- 
tience.” 

One of our outstanding states- 
men and a champion of the air 
line pilots, the late Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, staunchly supported 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
in their fight for the establish- 
ment of the Board. In a state- 
ment made before the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee in 
the spring of 1937 and published 
in the November, 1937, issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, he said: 

“I urge the passage of this bill 
because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has a genera- 
tion of experience. It is a quasi- 
judicial board, and it has been 
very successful in the division 
of safety of that body; and that 
division of safety came into ex- 
istence because it was urged by 
the men who worked on the 
trains. The railroad companies 
never came here with a delega- 
tion and got excited and urged 
the establishment of the safety 
division. It was practically 
forced upon them. Why? Be- 
cause the railroads were not tak- 
ing advantage at that time of 
the improvements in the art in 
connection with the installation 
of safety devices that were then 
in existence. As I stated, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
has a generation of experience 
and it enters this field cold.” 

Senator Pat McCarren, who 
was responsible for the promo- 
tion of the independent Air Safe- 
ty Board in legislative circles a 
decade ago, in a very accurate 
observation of the air safety pro- 
gram of that day, made the fol- 
lowing statement which was 
published in the November, 1937, 
issue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 

“If something is not done and 
done promptly to insure respon- 
Sibility in one non-political 
agency for safety in the air, we 
shall be confronted with a repe- 
tition of these unfortunate 
crashes and major catastrophies 
with their appalling loss of life. 

“No two of the departments 
are cooperating. Due to the jeal- 
ousies that exist between depart- 
ments, due to their special pow- 
ers, which they are reluctant to 
give up, we find aviation in con- 
fusion. We find major catastro- 
phies are the result of lack of 
absolute control in any one 
agency.” 

With the expansion of the air 
lines, just a decade ago the As- 
sociation was faced with the 
problem of the status of a pilot 
who was promoted to an execu- 
tive capacity such as chief pilot. 
President David L. Behncke, in 
an editorial which appeared in 
the November, 1937, issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT, expressed the 
following official decision: 

“Many of the pilot officials 
were former active Association 
members and our By-Laws pro- 
vide that they may be returned 
to active membership when they 
again resume regular air line 
flying. But they are now, at least 
temporarily, on the other side of 
the fence, and while we extend 
them every reasonable coopera- 
tion, wish them every success, 
experience has taught us that 
our Association must be made up 
of air line pilots and controlled 
by air line nilots.” 

Strange how the spotlight of 
yesterday has completed its arc to 
focus on the same spot on the 
stage today; strange, too, how the 
need for an independent Air Safe- 
ty Board is today as great or even 
greater than in 1937 with air line 
safety again in a state of confusion 
and with casualty lists rising high- 
er and ever higher. But strangest 
of all would be the answer to 
today’s unanswered question: 
“Why isn’t something being done 
about it?” 
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On October 20, T. P. Wright, 
administrator, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, testified 
before the President’s Air Policy 
Commission that airplane manu- 
facturers and air line operators 
be permitted to take over the 
responsibility for some safety 
requirements, all of which is in 
line with CAA’s policy of getting 
out from under or turning back 
to the industry a_ substantial 
portion of the responsibility of 
policing in manufacturing and 
operation. : 

This is, no doubt, brought 
about by the adverse criticism 
relations de- 


already served notice through 
its First Vice-President Jerry 
Wood, that this line of thinking 
should be carried a little further | 
with delegation of authority to| 





ALPA to deal with pilot viola- | 
tions in its membership. 

There can be no argument 
against the fact that a pilot 
would be the one most concerned 
with curbing and penalizing 
other pilots for any careless or| 
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EAUTY PLUS 
os 


Although she’s pretty enough to 
capture a title in a beauty contest, 
this young lady got places on her 
brains. She’s 24-year-old Edita Gon- 
zales and she once graced the 
planes of the Philippine Air Lines. 
Recently Edita resigned to accept a 
scholarship at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylavania. She 
was awarded the scholarship on the 
basis of her studies at the University 
of the Philippines at Manila. Miss 
Gonzales claims to be very inter- 
ested in aviation and intends to pur- 
sue a career, rather than marry, atft- 
er she has completed her studies. 














different methods and equipment 
now in use and comparing these 
milling around with this Civil| facilities with the requirements 
Aeronautics Regulations “viola-| laid down by Phase One. Cap- 
tor” will be the one most con- | tain Sheridan seems to be bear- 
cerned about curbing violations|ing up well under this long, 
and for that matter, the one | tedious, detailed probe, which is 


unsafe flight practices. In other | 
words, the guy who is up there 





|most capable of judging how} meant to result in a clear-cut 


unsafe an infraction of CAR} plan for presentation to Con- 
might be. The CAA can look| gress,-through the CAA in the 
forward to this being recom-|matter of obtaining necessary 
mended in keeping with their| appropriations for badly needed 
line of “delegation of authority} navigation and traffic control 


back to the industry.” 


New CAB Office 


The CAB Safety Bureau is to 
be commended upon the delega- 
tion of Paul Gillespie, of that 
Bureau, to the job of handling 
and processing all ALPA safety | 
recommendations. This office) 
has been established and placed | 
in the capable hands of Mr. Gil-| 
lespie within the last two weeks. 
It is a milestone in the Safety 
Bureau’s efforts that will tap the 
greatest source of practical 
safety suggestions existing in| 
air line operations today—that | 
of the air line pilots. 


| 

No longer will our safety} 
recommendations filter down 
through the various levels to 
some pigeonhole in a desk to be| 
forgotten and ignored. We have} 
been assured that every effort} 
will be made to fully exploit the | 
value of every ALPA safety | 


recommendation. 





i] 
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Gross Weight Hearings | 


Although your Washington | 
representative was unable to | 
be present at the gross weight | 
hearings this month, before the | 
CAB, we hear that ALPA’s pilot 
representatives again scored | 
with their practical everyday, | 
all-weather flight experience in| 


their testimonies before the| 
Board. Pilot members Jerry} 
Wood, EAL; Arthur “Red”! 
Foster, TWA; Jim LaVake, | 


EAL; and Headquarters’ engi- | 
neering representative, T. G. Lin- | 


| facilities. 
| Safety Progress 


Progress is being made in the 
matter of fire protection both on 


the ground and in the air. Pro-|- 


posed amendments to Part 40, 
CAR, to assure fire protection 
equipment at airports utilized in 
scheduled air carrier operations 
would prohibit take-off and land- 
ings where adequate equipment 
and personnel for fire control 
are not available, a recommen- 
dation first made by Mr. 
Behncke. This is the only way 
that the CAA may impel state, 
county and city controlled air- 
ports to install adequate fire 
prevention equipment and per- 
sonnel. 

In addition to this, orders for 
fire prevention installations to 
be completed by May 8, 1948, 
will affect over 500 DC-3s and 


approximately 200 DC-4s. Cost}: 


of the installation on a DC-3 
runs to approximately $8,000 
and on a DC-4, approximately 


$31,000. Needless to say, ALPA | | 


welcomes this advance after 
years of work toward that end. 
Another bit of progress is 
noted in the CAA Safety Regula- 
tion Release 263 requiring manu- 
facturers to furnish airplane 
operating manuals stipulating 
that they be kept up to date on 
V1, and V2, as well as emergency 
procedures. These manuals 
should be in every airplane. 


Runway Standards 
At the CAA hearing on run- 


nert, are to be credited with an|way standards, September 18 
excellent job of ALPA repre-|and 19, ALPA was represented 
sentation in this all-important| by H. B. Cox, American Air- 
matter. | lines, who presented the ALPA 

Captain G. M. Sheridan, of | engineering staff’s comments on 
Local Council No. 51, has been | proposed runway dimensions and 
representing ALPA on _ the/strengths. Together with the 
RTCA SC 31, Phase Two Com-| ATA, the American Association 
mittee hearings in Washington|of Airport Executives, Army, 
for the past two weeks. Judging| Navy, and others, ALPA regis- 
from some of the results of the| tered opposition to the proposed 
work on Phase One of this same| Plan. As a result of this, the 
committee, they are continuing|CAA _ revised its proposed 
to go into great detail on all the| standards, and on November 4 








INACTIVE MEMBER SHOWS WAY 
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COLUMBUS 15 OMI0 
October 1, 1947. 


your letter of July 21,1947. 


for y 


ted in answering until I had some news 
the Company has come through and I 
k representing a total payment, which 


f course) 
appreciation for the Association's 
anc in behalf of 


check, payable to the Association, 
ear's dues at the old, Co-Pilot 


pretty well. 


ings and worMing conditions ere 


thank you very much for your letter, and you 
ciation may be assured 


hth kindest personal regards, I remain 


Very truly yours, 


rom you and to receive the 
I appreciate it. 


I had figured (the $8.00 in 


others similarl 


ked for any special purpose, 
pilot on active status, so 
1e most good. 


I have done very 
r, but am keeping contact 
ugh representing several 

he income has not yet caught 
were I still with dear old 








I have hopes for the future 


of my continued support. 














Sometimes it takes a bit of a 





jolt for ALPA members to realize 


just what ALPA means to them and does for them. The above letter, 
received at Headquarters in appreciation of retroactive pay ALPA 
secured for a copilot even after he had left the air line, is a vivid 
example of how appreciative inactive members often point the way to 
the active members who take their membership for granted. The letter 
's self explanatory, the thought contained in it deep-rooted and sincere. 


|made effective Regulation TSO- 
| N-6 establishing runway lengths 
| which the CAA will approve un- 
|der the Federal Airport Pro- 
| gram: feederline stops, 3,500 
| feet; local domestic stops, 4,200 
| feet; express and de luxe stops, 
5,000 to 5,900 feet; international 
ports of entry, 7,000 feet; inter- 
national express stops, 8,400 
feet. All of these are figured at 
sea level, based on the standard 
temperature, 59 degrees. 

This is alittle short of ALPA’s 
recommended 10,000 feet but it 
|is still a compromise that will 
improve over existing runway 
lengths. 

No Loopholes 

| With Congress scheduled for 
|an early return to Washington, 
CAA reiterates its intention to 
stand pat on the ILS, VHF navi- 
gation aids program. As a result 
of constant hearings, confer- 
ences, and meetings, a clear-cut 
| program of agreement by all 
| parties concerned will be pre- 
sented to Congress which will 
|¢eliminate the loophole seized 
| upon last year, in the last ses- 
| sion of Congress, as the excuse 
|for not appropriating adequate 
funds for these navigation aids. 

As of November 1, there were 
64 ILS systems either under 
construction or commissioned 
with five air lines approved to 
use ILS at 300’/14 mile mini- 
mums. Thirty cities will require 
higher minimums due to ob- 
structions. 

T. P. Wright predicts that 
through the use of ILS and the 
automatic gyro pilot 99 per cent 
of the air line schedules will be 
completed when this equipment 
is available to the pilots. 























REALISM IN LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


Anything can happen in Hollywood, land of make-believe and 
ingenuity. In either field, the movie-makers are hard to beat. Now 
they have resorted to the helicopter for shooting scenes where it 
is impossible to use a regular mounted camera and where shots 
made from a fast moving airplane would not give realistic effects 
. a very important factor for, ironically enough, all of. Holly- 


wood’s make-believe is really aimed at producing celluloid realism. 
The first practical use of the helicopter-mounted camera in a 





motion picture was made by R.K.O. Radio Studios during the 
filming of the movie, “Your Red Wagon.” The scenes were shot 
from the gyro-stabilized Bell 47-B helicopter shown in this picture 
which also includes members of the cast, Cathy O’Donnell and 
Farley Granger, and Cameraman Paul Ivano who is shooting the 
scene. This bit of aerial ingenuity enabled Director Nicholas Ray 
to make heretofor impossible shots, several of which included 
walking scenes across open fields and auto chase sequences. 


* x xs 


WHOA THERE! 


We don’t know what got into “old Dobbin.” Maybe the run- 
ways reminded him of the “fifth at Washington Park’’; or maybe, 
instead of being nostalgic, he just decided to be obstinate and 
gum things up a bit .. . if air traffic can. be gummed up much 
more than it already is. Anyway, a stray horse got off the beam 
last month and stopped operations at Chicago’s Municipal Airport 
for a full half hour. The horse appeared on the field suddenly, 
flicked its tail assembly, and without clearance from the control 
tower, galloped around the busy runways. Thirty planes were 
held in the air awaiting an unobstructed runway. All take-offs 
were delayed, while a squad car took off to round up the frisky 
nag. The chase took a bit of squad car ground-looping before the 
steed was finally brought to halter. We don’t think the horse will 
ever replace the airplane, but just the same “old Dobbin” had his 
day ...and his vengeance, we presume. 


* * * 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 

Although it may look like it, First Lieutenant August Woeltz, 
of the 12th Recon- 
naissance Group 
at March Field, 
Calif., isn’t walking 
on clouds in the nev- 
er-never world where 
all good pilots 
go. Despite the ethe- 
real atmosphere sur- 
rounding him, his feet 
are planked down on 
sood old terra firma 
... but it took Woeltz 
a long time to con- 
vince even himself. 
Woeltz was flying at 
4,000 feet altitude 
when he lost control 
of his jet plane after 
an explosion near the 
tail, which was the 
last thing he remem- 
bered until his para- 
chute opened and he 
found himself float- 
ing earthward. Still a 
bit dazed, Woeltz 
paused to salute the 
wreckage of the plane 
from which he had 
escaped. Why? Be- 
cause his number 
wasn’t up, that’s why. 
An alert photogra- 
pher caught Woeltz’ 
“where - am - I - in - 
heaven?” look 
against the back- 
ground of the fuming 
smoke coming from 








the wreckage of his own burning plane for this unusual photo. 
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FROM HOLLAND TO N. Y.— ALL BY HIS LONESOME 





Looking bright and cheerful after having completed an air ocean trip from Holland to New York 
and then a flight from New York to Philadelphia, little sixteen-month-old Maurits H. Van Eck is shown 


in the arms of Stewardess Margie Rittenhour following their arrival at Southwest Airport. 


The child 


made the trip alone and will enter the Dr. Chevalier Jackson Clinic at Temple University where he will 
undergo surgery for the removal of paint flakes from his windpipe and lungs. 











Aeroembolism 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 








Aeroembolism occurs when an 
individual is exposed to rapid de- 
crease in atmospheric pressure. 
Flying personnel are frequently ex- 
posed to such a condition. The 
physiological changes in aeroembo- 
lism consist in the formation of gas 
bubbles in the blood stream and 
other parts of the body. 

A similar condition has long been 
known to occur in deep sea divers 
and individuals working in com- 
pressed air as is used in the con- 


FLIES WEST 


When disaster struck in the UAL 
Bryce Canyon crash on October 24, 
it claimed not only the lives of two 
air line pilots but also that of Fred 
O. Munch, an attorney for the Air 
Line Pilots Association, the first 
ALPA employee to “Fly West” in the 
line of duty. 











FRED O. MUNCH 
First to Die 

Mr. Munch, who came to work for 
the Air Line Pilots Association on 
May 12, 1947, was admired and re- 
spected by those with whom he 
worked and for whom he worked, 
and his death came as a shock to 
both his co-workers and the air line 
pilots. 

“Fred.” who was assigned to the 
Employment Agreement Department, 
was en route home after taking part 
in a series of Pan American griev- 
ance cases at the time of the fatal 
crash. ; 

A graduate of the Kent College of 
Law and a veteran of 42 months of 
military service during the war, Mr. 
Munch is survived by his wife, 
Marguerite, and a son, Fred Jr., age 
nine mon’ 

The air line pilots of the nation 
salute this man who gave his life in 
their cause, and his fellow workers 
say: “We'll miss a friend and a 
buddy whose tragic loss is a deep 
sorrow to us all.” 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now. 














structions of tunnels under water. 
It has been called caisson disease, 
bends, chokes, decompression- sick- 
ness and many other names. The 
essential cause is a rapid decrease 
in pressure. 

The cause of aeroembolism is 
rapid decompression, whefein the 
gas already in absorption in the 
blood stream expands too rapidly 
to be given off by the lungs in the 
act of respiration, and as a result 
collects as gas bubbles in the blood 
which are carried to many or all 
parts of the body. It was usually 
believed these gas bubbles were 
composed only of nitrogen gas and 
the bubbles were spoken of as ni- 
trogen bubbles. It has been found 
that the bubbles are actually com- 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen and car- 
bondioxide which are the main 
components of the atmosphere. 
The proportion of the three com- 
ponents of air in the gas bubbles 
.s not necessarily the same as in 
the atmosphere, but will be in the 
same proportions as actually is 
present in the body tissues. Since | 
a large percentage of the oxygen |! 
is utilized by the body tissues, and | 
since the nitrogen is not actually | 
consumed by the tissues, the bub-| 





bles usually contain mostly nitro- | 
gen. In aviation if the ascent is 
slow enough to allow the nitrogen | 
to be eliminated through respira- | 
tion, aeroembolism will not occur. 

Aeroembolism may develop at} 
such low rates of climb as.78 feet 
per minute. In military aviation, 
however, it was rarely encountered 
at rates of climb of less than 1,000) 
feet per minute. The altitude at-|} 
tained also affects this condition, 
since if a pilot leveled off at 18, 006 | 
feet, there was much less danger of | 
aeroembolism developing than if} 
he continued a rapid ascent to | 
22,000 feet. | 

Many cases of aeroembolism | 
have been observed in altitude tests | 
in the altitude chamber especially 
when an altitude of 28,000 or 30,000 | 
feet was simulated. 

Gas bubbles form first in the) 
spinal fluid. It is known that this | 
may occur in rapid ascents to alti-| 
tudes of only 18,000 feet. The most | 
frequent locations other than the 
spinal fluid where the bubbles may 
form are the joint cavities, the skin, 
the brain cavities and the lungs. 
Gas bubbles in the joints cause 
stiffness and pain. The knee joints 
are the most frequently affected. In 
the skin the symptoms are pain, 
itching and urticaria (hives). If the 
brain cavities and spinal cord cav- 
ities are affected, nerve pains, pa- 
ralysis, convulsions and uncon- 
sciousness may occur. When the 
lungs are affected there will be 
pain of a burning nature with as- 
sociated cough and expectoration 
of mucous. 


In military operations where 
rapid rate of climb to high alti- 
tudes was necessary, aeroembolism 
as well as anoxia was prevented by 
breathing pure oxygen from the 
ground up during the flight, or 
better to begin the intake of pure 
oxygen 15 to 30 minutes prior to 
the flight. 


Pressurized cabins eliminate the 
danger of developing aeroembolism, 
assuming the pressure in the cabin 
is kept below 12,000 feet regardless 
of the altitude at which the plane 
is flying. The sudden failure of the 
pressurizing system at high alti- 
tudes would result in “explosive 
decompression,” however, experi- 
mentally this has not caused aero- 
embolism at simulated altitudes as 
high as 30,000 feet. 





| the 


| danger 





A Safety "Must"— 


Proper Lighting 


posse se from Page 6, Col. 4) 


without circling under most cir- 
cumstances, or, without landing 
downwind regardless of wind con- 
ditions prevailing at the airport, 
when visibility is restricted by the 
weather conditions. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
runway and approach lighting, 
ALPA’s representatives stated: 

“The adequate lighting of instru- 
ment landing runways and ap- 
proaches is more vital to the safety 
of air line flying than automatic 
radio instrument landing systems. 
Air line pilots are not too con- 
cerned about the GCA-ILS contro- 
versy until they can see to land.” 

ALPA’s recommendation to the 
Board on the subject of approach 
lights was: 

“A single row of approach lights 
extending for a minimum distance 
of 3,000 feet from the approach end 
and aligned with the center line of 
runway is the first require- 
ment; such a row of approach 
lights to be installed at both ends 
of the best runway for approach- 
|ing and landing under instrument 
| weather conditions—the lights to 
be of the best available types that 
are readily discernible in daylight 
restricted visibility and so selected, 
installed, or controlled to prevent 
blinding at night. If two types of 
| lights will be required to obtain 
these results, red neon types are 
now recommended for night, and 
high intensity flashing types for 
daylight. The approach lights to 
be visible through 180 degrees lat- 
erally and 90 degrees vertically 
when approaching.” 

Runway light specifications, as 
embcdied in ALPA’s recommenda- 
tions, were: 

“Runway lights must be ele- 
vated above the snow or grass 
level, but not high enough to en- 
propellers or the landing 
gear of aircraft. They should not 
be blinding at night, and have at 
least half the angular visibility of 
approach lights and 90 degree ver- 
tical visibility. Low intensity and 
close spacing of lights for immedi- 
ate improvement at principal air- 
ports may be necessary during an 
interim development period. 

“What we mean by this is that on 
runways on the airports in the 
United States the lighting is very 
bad. We have some very poor 
lighting on our airport runways.” 

The importance of ADF stations 
and fan markers, in addition to 
VHF localizer and glide path, was 
emphasized in the following state- 





ment submitted to the Board on 
the subject of approaches and 
landings: 


“In addition to the VHF localizer 
and glide path now being installed 
as the CAA instrument landing sys- 
tem at major air terminals, it will 
be necessary to provide four ADF 
stations—two each, on opposite 
ends of the best instrument ap- 
proach runway, the recommended 
location of each pair of ADF sta- 
tions being 3,500 feet to 5,500 feet 
from the ends of the runway for 
the inner, and four and one-half to 
five and one-half miles for the 
outer ones. 





(Continued in Next Issue) 


Refer Route 68 
Merger to Ex. Bd. 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 


the Air Carrier Pilots Association 
(non-scheduled pilots) from the pi- 
lots of Trans-Ocean and California 
Eastern Air Lines, V. J. Herbert, 
head of the E and O Department 
announced this month. Assistance 
in becoming properly organized is 
also being given to the pilots of 
Standard Air Lines and Viking 
Airlines in Kansas City, Mo. 

A contract covering the flight 
personnel on Colonial Airlines was 
signed on October 22 by the Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association (ALSSA), which was 
also certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for the stewardesses 
of Mid-Continent in an election 
held on that air line. 

ALSSA negotiations are now in 
progress with Northeast Airlines in 
Boston, Mass., and concerted or- 
ganizational work is being done 
among the stewardesses of Con- 
tinental Air Lines with an election 
expected to be held in the near 
future. 

UAL-WAL MEC Meets 


A joint meeting of the United 
Air Lines and Western Air Lines 
Master Executive Councils was 
held at ALPA headquarters in Chi- 
cago on October 30 in an endeavor 
to iron out problems arising from 
the transfer of Western Air Lines 
pilots of WAL’s Route No. 68 to 
United Air Lines following UAL’s 
acquisition of the route and prop- 
erty 

At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing it was decided that the matter 
should be referred to the Second 
Executive Board meeting for “final 
interpretation and determination.” 

Members of the UAL MEC pres- 
ent at the joint meeting were UAL 
Master Chairman J. L. Crouch, of 
Local Council No. 27, UAL-Seattle; 
W. R. Allemang and V. M. Wil- 
liams, of Local Council No. 12, 
UAL-Chicago; R. T. West and J. E. 
Leonard, of Local Council No. 5, 
UAL-Portland; Charley . Scanlon 
and W. A. Fife, of Local Council 
No. 33, UAL-Denver; L. L. Jones 
and S. S. Miller, of Local Council 
No. 34, UAL-Los Angeles; Clayton 
Stiles, of Local Council No. 52, 
UAL-New York; and Carl Peter- 
nell, of Local Council No. 14, UAL- 
Salt Lake. Western Air Line pilots 
included J. P. Gaskill, W. S. Cole, 
J. B. Kidd, J. F. Stevenson, and 
S. T. Love, of Local Council No. 16, 
WAL-Burbank; and W. S. Cole and 
C. M. Horn, of Local Council No. 
33, WAL-Salt Lake. 

The ending of another month 
closes another chapter in ALPA 
history and moves ALPA an- 
other step ahead in its program 
to bring the Association into the 


final month of 1947 with a proud 











ALPA A LEADER IN | 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In a recent public relations sur- 
vey conducted by Forbes Maga- 
zine to determine how unions 
meet and treat the general pub- 
lic. ALPA was a leader in the 
field, according to an article on 
the subject in the October 15 
edition of the magazine. 

Commenting on eight letters 
it had sent to an equal number 
of union Headquarters located 
between New York and Chicago, 
the business magazine stated: 

“After six weeks waiting only 
four replies have been received. 
THE FIRST. AN ALMOST IN- 
STANTANEOUS RESPONSE, 
CAME FROM THE AIR LINE PI- 
LOTS ASSOCIATION IN CHICA- 
GO. IT GAVE COMPLETE, FAC- 
TUAL ANSWERS TO THE QUES- 
TIONS AND WAS ACCOM. 
PANIED BY A BOOKLET CON- 
TAINING SAMPLE CONTRACTS 

BETWEEN THE ASSOCIATION 
AND UNITED AIR LINES. Two 
days later another union was 
heard from to say that the in- 
quiries were on their way to an- 
other office.” 

The purpose of the survey, 
Forbes said, was to see how un- 
ions receive the curious by- 
stander. 

“Much, pap and more piffle,” 
it pointed out, “has been written 
on public relations. These re- 
ports show public relations as 
practiced, not preached. In every 
case the reporter has represent- 
ed himself as an ordinary citizen 
with a typical question—or gripe. 
The treatment he received rep- 
resented very fairly ‘relations 
with the public’ as practiced by 
those concerned.” 

In public relations, as in ev- 
erything else, ALPA is showing 
itself to be on the beam. 











record of accomplishment be- 
hind it and a better future ahead 
for the air line pilots. 


CORRECTION 








In an article in the September 


issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, 
based on information obtained from 
the “B-Liner,” news organ of Bran- 
iff Airways, it was stated that 
Elmer Orndorff had been a copilot 
for ten years. Although Mr. Orn- 
dorff has been with Braniff.for ten 
years, he has been employed as a 
copilot for only two years. The AIR 
LINE PILOT wishes to correct any 
misimpression which may have 
been conveyed. 
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so NEAR, YET SO FAR - the since a splotch of 


flame seared earth ... at the 


. and in between the slim difference be- 
tween life and death for 52 persons . «+ possible safety so near and yet 
too far away—that is the grim and ironic story of this picture taken at the 
scene of the crash of the DC-6 at Bryce Canyon, Utah, on October 24. And 
that, too, is the tenor of today’s 300-mile-an-hour transportation, which has 
brought speed and more speed to the speed hungry, but which has also 
outspaced safety and brought split second disaster along with it. 
white strip is the emergency air strip which the pilot was attempting to 
reach, but the‘ plane plummeted inte the ground just beyond the rim of 
Bryce Canyon and exploded, only 1,500 short, but eternal, feet from its 
goal. ALPA considers fire in the air one of the three major problems yet to 
be licked in the field of air safety and has made constant recommendations 
to whip it, but, as is usually the case, few have been heeded and disaster 
continues to pile on top of disaster and tragedy continues to be enacted in 
white hot and all-consuming flames. 
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